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ABSTRACT 

In ig82--83, the program evaluated here provided 
tutorial and supportive services to approximately 50 Spanish-speaking 
students of limited English proficiency (&EP| in grades 9-12 at Clara 
Barton High School, Brooklyn, New York* the program's main objective 
was to enable LEP students to function successfully in tem of 

language achievement and cpntent_course8, acculturation, and 

motivation to remain id school* Students wure not scheduled for 
tutorial sessions but came in when they nerded heip and 8{Hicified 
areas in which they most needed help^. Supportive services offered by 
the project included services from the school*^ advisors and 

guidance counselors and more informal advi^ from 

program staff •Quantitative analysis of st 

that (1) students did not meet the program^s criterion for English 
language development, buthigh pretest scores limited the possible 
growth in this anra; (2) passing rates for program students, in Spring 
social studies and f oreignlanguage courses exceeded those for 
mainstream students; and (3) attendance rates did not differ 
significantly from the general school attendance rate. In the area of 
staff developieht, staff mem^ attended relevant university 
courses. Finally, parental participation was limited because the 
school , is not neighborhood based^ (CHS) 
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This ^rdgraS» In its seeoad yeir of fun ding i provided tutpr^il and 
supportive services to apprdximately fifty Sparilsh-Sf^alcing^ students of 
lifflited English proficf€ncyJLp>l in grades nine threugh twelve. Forty- 
seven percent of the program students were born in tfee^cohtiheotal 
United States; others sere born Puerto Rtco, the ©owinican Repufeliei 
as well as several Central and Swjth Araerlcan countries. Thg school is 
not zoJied, but selects applicants f row any part of the city lihg wish to 
prepare for one of nine health profession occupatidns* All fcwt tiree of 
ttje program students lived in Brooklyn ane were dispersed throughout the 
borqi^gh. Although project students varied in English language proficiency 
all tdc* full programs of academic, vocatienal, and mandated courses in 
the nalnstreani 

The main object ivf of the progrm was to enable LEP students to 
function successfully it Glara Barton* ffe fdraal E.S.L, tiiStf=»fction 
was available because the E.S.t, teacher fias been oh sabbatical since 
IS81. In M^itim to helping stiSaSents progress in both EhgHsh and 
Spanish laspago acSiev^fit and t?? content-area courses, tie program 
sought to instil t cdhffdencf tnd te fetip students organize their studies 
and develop learning skills, the pr^jffap ®lso offered students a unit 
within the school «tth which U idiStfff In ah effort to bolster their 
motivation to remain in icftool d«spit<r financial pressureSi cultural 
adjustments, and possible fiwitations in tfte education they received in 
their native countries. The prbject also iought to (Wihtiih attendance 
levels cbhsistertt with rhose of mainstream stadents; 

The project received title VII funding for two ful 1-tims staff 

positions: the project d|reetbr, responsible for progriP implementation, 
and a paraprofessional who handled clerical tasks and record-keeping, 
BotH staff members tutored students on an ihdividoal basisj program locis 
indicate that they held ipproxijsately 25 individual tHtbr1a[ sessions 
each week* Students were not scheduled for sessions. Rather, they came 
i^n when they heeded help and specified in which area(s) this help was 
most needed. The nbst comrodh request for tutoria' services was in math. 
Supportive services to project students included tsx-levy services from 
the school's grade ad visors^nd guidance counselors and store infofrofil 
adylce and encouragcfsent from program staff. The staff ebntihued their 
effort to bring prograti attendance up to par with schbblwide rates* 
Both program staff members continued to attend university courses; hb 
further staff development aetivi ties were reported. Parents of program 
students participated in a Parent Bilingual Advisory Council. Parental 
participation was limited, nbwever, because the school Is not nelgNbor- 
h odd-based. 



Before the creation of tutorial arid supportive services, tfie school 
aajsinistratioo had been re lac t ant to admit LEP students due to their 

potential difficulty with the schdcrs deisanding curriculuffl. The 

aimin; strati Oft ftow hofies that the bilingual prdgrara will attract mre 
Hispanie students to Clsra Barton. Clara Barton faculty is nore ^ 
c onf i den t ab ou t tea ch i hf Spa n f s5f-dorai nan t students af4 _ths% ttKlefsts ^ ^ 
thsjisel*es sere more secure since the advent of the prograti. Jn addi- 
tioni the grade advisor indicated that with the assistance avatlable 
to LEP studeriits, she was often willing to place Shan in mre demanding 
fflajors. Stairtlriii in Septerabe*', 1983 prograa students will placed 
together in me basic classes to enable progrsn staff to work with 
those teachers an>d to allow the paraprcfessional to sssist sti*lents 
inside the classrooBi* 

Students sere assessed in Ehglisfi lanpage devel^nnent (Criterion 
Referenced EngHsh Syntax Test ); achievement in acaderaij: courses^ 
(teacher-ladetiftsji and attendance (school and prdgran recor^^j. 
Quantitative analysis of student achievement indicales that: 

-^Program students pre-tested in the fall and post-tested in the 
spring on CREST, tevel 11 mastered in average of Q. 2 7 objectives 
per month. However, high pre-test sedres at this level limited 
the possible growth in this area. 

--The passing rates for prograti students in spring social studies 
and foreign language courses exceeded those for mainstream stiKlents. 

--The attendance rate of pr6gr» students did not differ significantly 
frdrn the pneral school attendance rate. 

The bilinpal program has progressed toward fulfilling its objectives 
in the foitoviihg areas: 

--Promoting gains in English; 

--Prdmdti?ig success in content-areas similar to that of English- 
dominant students; 

--Compensating for pcssible limitaUonrin the eddcatidn rece 
the native coantfy By helping students to develop learning sRllls 
and study aids; 

--Relieving the impact of culture shocR and bolstering students* 
mbtivatidn to remain in school; 

-Maintaining attendance levels and a level of parghtal participation 
comparable to thbie of the school at large; 

--Upgrading professional skills of project staff; 
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— Hbyihg toward the allocation of tax-levy services earrr^rked for 
bill ngua 1 i ristruct f drip 

The following reeoS^ Mat ions are aimed at increasing the overall 
effectiv^^ness of the pmgrml 

—Keeping track of prsjfram objectltes thrcugft qaartfeerly evaluation 
meetings of re1s«#t jjersonnel; 



— tap1©Be:ntifjg t'fte testing prdgrist as pr«p'(J/s,fHl:; 

-•fttt«pting to jrapr^e the m^^et of stedtrits tested with.stiSft- 

d. ardi2ed instfvmnis as m^) as ass/irlig; ftet studei^t dita are 
r^pdrt^ accurgitely; 

--Qverseefhg tutorial services to ensyre tftai t^e^ are coordinated 
milh bilinpal classes, are made av^llabJjg to sttsideiTts wi th 
below-passing averages, and that a rfeara @f sgrvfcts is fcept for 
each studemt; 

-•Identifying significant patterns rel§l'lnf_t^ 

e. q.» special prdblai areaSt nath sth^ievBwnt, and the effectivehes 
of bilingyal classes; 

--Tracking stpdent behavior by examining tfrc^j-m graduation 
figures and students* plans after leaving schdc^l; 

--Exapihirtg school admissions statistics fn terns of^the cambers of 
Hispanic students admittiRJ and what impact recrailtment irtaterials 
had on admissions* 
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CLARA BARTOW HIGH SCHOOL 
BILINGUAL PROGRAM 



Latatlqri: 



9di Classon Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 11225 



Year of Operation: 



1982-1983i Second year of funding 



Target Language: 



Spanish 



Number of Participants: 



Principal : 



Or* Shephard Hade 



Project Director: 



Mr^ Thomas Lenihah 



I. OVERVIEW 



Clara Barton is a specialized high sehodl that prepares students 
for health professions. Its demanding study prbgrafl includes mandated 
acaderaic subjects, a health bccupations curriculutn, and a practicum. 
Clara Barton students are very «wjch in (!«nahd upon o^'aduatiOfi and can 
be placed in full-tifne eroployment if they are not pursuing foil -time 
c^Uege wbrfci 

For the last several years Hispanic students accounted for 
about 20 percent of the school population. The school's rigorous require- 
mnt% and Silfh seidwiic stsndird? precluded the admission of slodents »f 
HcttUed English proficiency (L£P)» TUm who mide the language require- 
ment but were stili not fplly ^roficifot were hot allowed into more de- 
manding majors §uch as practicsl Rursifi^i 

Tnt school admihistratidh wished to make the Clara Barton 
program accessible to all Htspahics b*it was cawght in a teirtd: students 
with 11ml eed Idisguage stiMif nsfSded supportive services in order to 
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succeed; the school could justify diverting its budget to supportive 
services only if it had enotigh lEP students; ^st it ebuld hot get more 
students unless the services *^re jsrOvrded. The tftle VII Bilingual 
Program was designed to help eiara Barton out of that bind and to remove 
a barrier to the admission of Hispanics with limited language ability 

into the school prbgran* ; 

The train oijective of the title VII project was to Enable tEP 
students to function successfully at Clara Barton. By offering tutorial 
services, the project expected to cortipensate for possible deficiencies 
in the native countn? schooling and to helji stixlents toward proficiency 
in Eriglishi By providing students with a home base within the school 
itself, the project hoped to reduce the Impact of oflture shbcic, help 
students keep up with the high attendance expected at C?3ra Barton, and 
bolster their motivatioh to renain in school through graduation. It 
was also hoped that t?y attracting Hispanic stadehts in sufficient numbers, 
the project would help the school secure allocation of tax-levy services 
especially earmarked to aid Spanish-darhinaht students to succeed. 

the project staff (one director and one paraprofessional ) 
Identified those students falling under the twenty-first percentile on 
the Language Asspssment Battery (bAB) test as program participants. 
They also accepttd other students who, according to their teachers, 
were experiencing aeldeiilc difficulties due to language preblens. the 
program reached an averlge of 50 students a *ear, many of whom were 
bOrn in the United States of Spanish-speaking parents. Other students 
came mostly fran Puerto Rico, the Dominican Republic* and Cehtrai America. 

-2- 



The program began first-year operations late (funding notifica- 
tion was late) and went through several changes before settling into its 
current modus operandi. The program's main challenge was how to fit its 
services into the already packed^ hectic, and highly individualized 
schedules of the students^ Fortunately ^ tJjere was a lot of motivation 
among program students. After several approaches were tried, the project 
learned that students who came less often were those who heeded less help. 

During the second year the project stabilized its operations. 
Participants developed a sense of identification with the project office 
and felt free to drop in when necessary. There was enough rapport to 
place the project office in a position to help with students' special 
prdblens. Daily logs were kept of students seen by each staff member 
and of students' daily attendance; a work folder for each student was 
begun. A Hispanic club was organized with the project staff and one of 
tile school counselors as advisors^ 

A recrJitmeht campaign to attract more Hispanic students has 
been start^do The project office works closely with the guidance 
counselors both in admissions and majors placement. Program partici- 
pants are rtow represented in all majors including the Honors AcadOTy^ 

The tutorial lunchtime sessions will be continued in the third 
program year with tnori complete records kept on each student's work. In 
addition^ project services will be provided in a hew way^ Two classes 
were organized for Septsnber^ 1982 (in English and mathematics) which 
will enroll significant numbers of program students. The bilingual 
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paraprofessional will be working inside the classroom as an aide for 
program students. 

The G^ara Barton Title VII program is on its way to achieving 
its objectives. A more detailed discussion of this aspect will be found 
in the conclusions section of this report. 
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COMMUNITY SETTING 

Clara Barton High School for Health Professibrts stands amonq 
the cultural facilities clustered near Brooklj?n's Srand Army Plaza. It 
faces the Brooklyn Botanical Gardens and is a few minutes' walk from the 
Brooklyn Museum and the Brooklyn Public bibrary* Prospect Heights High 
Scho/Oli the area's zoned school, is across the street* 

This area of Brooklyn divides Park Slope and Prospect Heights 
from Crown Heights. Residents of the school's imrediate vicinity are 
primarily black; a large West Indian population lives along Eastern 
Parkway. Hassidic Jews* who live in Crown Heights, are represented 
among the school's faculty, but not its student body. Hispanics are 
riot a strong presence in the area. 

Built in 1939 in art deco style, Clara Barton High School 
welcomes visitors intff an impressive lobby, with a cathedral ceiling and 
a marbJe staircase leading to the principal's office. The scfibbl's 
classrooms and cbrridbrs are quiet arid brderly. The building is excel- 
lently kept. Barton's administration mairitains a discipline unusual in 
jjoblic schbbls: the schbbl begins and ends with official classes arid 
students' cbats are Ibcked up during the day; students sit at assigned 
seats in the cafeteria. Disruptions by studerits are said to be rare; 
gerierally the prospect of transferring tb a zbried schbbl is sufficient 
to improve behavior. 
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niara Partori is a special high school that selects applicants 
from any part of the city who wish to prf^pare for me of nine health 
occupations: hiomedical science, ^lehtal assistant^ medical office 
assistant, medical assistant^ rehabilitative services, and practiC'^1 
nursinq. Th« scttool il arqanii^d as a *'?»?ini-*eoV1^g€.** Students in grades 
nine and ten talce^ in addition to mandated academic classes, courses 
which provide overviews of the health occupations. Fach student selects 
a major for which requirements have been establishedi To meet those 
requirement Si students take heavy programs • A typical high school 
program has eight scheduled periods including lunch. The Clara •ton 
program at the major level will have nine periods. Practical nursing 
students are scheduled for ten periods a day. The schbbrs curriculum 
also provides dpporturii tf ?s for practical experiences, including wbrlcinq 
with dentists in a regular clinic^ or in a local training hospital, 

Clara Barton retains a high percentage of its admissions (a« 
percent in 19«?). Th^ graduates are very tmjch sought after so they can 
look forward to entering the labor farce in their field upon graduation — 
^jnless they decide to complete their college training first. Ninety 
percent of the graduates go on to college either full time or bh a part- 
time basis, 

Clara Rartbh High Schbbl was formerly an all -girl school. 
Although now coeducational, it continues to enroll a 9n percent female 
student body. The population is mostly minority, mostly free-luhvih 
eligible^ The ehthic/racial breakdown of the school population during 
the two years of the project was as follows: 

Is 



TABLE 1 

Ethnic/Racial Breakdown of Stodeht Population of 
Clara Barton High School^ 



year I ?«ar 2 

EtHnI city/Race m UBt qiag^ 

Black, nbn-HispanIt 2,003 i«9Sl 

Hispanic 475 450 

Asian ' 31 37 

WhitCi rion-Hispanie 15 7 

American Indian 3 • 



TOTAL 2.527 2.445 



^ Soorce . Pupil Ethnic Gompbsltion Reports. October 1981 and 1982. 

Office of Student Ihfbnnatldn Services * Board of Education 
of the City of New tori. 
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Clara Barton is a predominantly black school; some of the 
stadents are from the nearby West Indian community. Hispanic students 
constituted 19 percent of the schooVs ehrbllmeht in the first year 
of the project and 18 percent in the second. According to the assistant 
principal for guidance^ Hispanic students could account for a larger 
proportion of Barton students if hot for two factors: first, that 
Hispanic yroungsters, particularly girls, tend to go to local schools 
rather than non-zoned schools out of the neighborhood; and that the 
schobrs rigorous requirenehts arid high acadefnic standards have precluded 
the admission of tB> Hispanic students^ 
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III. STilPENT rflAR^RTERtSTins 

The prbqram is designed to serve fifty students. In the first 
year the proqrain qbt underway with 4? students ^ increased to fi? in mid- 
year, and ended with in May, In the second y<?^ar the program hegah 
with 40 stiidents of whom remained the entire year. Except for thre^ 
students, all second-year program participants live in Rrooklyn and are 
dispersed throughout the borough. There is a group of 1^ students^ 
however^ that are concentrated along the Rushwick Avenue corridor from 
Williamsburg to Past York. 

More than half the students in the pronrarn in the first year 
were speakers of Spanish born in the continental United States; that 
figure mwed below "in percent in the secotid year. Other students come 
from Puerto Rico, the Hominican Republic^ and Tentral and South American 
countries (see Table ?). Tables 3 and a present breakdowtis of program 
students by St^x and grade and age and grade* respectively. Most students 
began the program as tenth graders and are now in grade 11 (see Table 
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TABLE 2 

Nantber and Percent of Program Students by Country of Birth 



ebuhtry of Birth 


Year 
Number 


1 

Percent 


Year 2 
Number Percent 


United States 


28 


SZ 


21 


47.0 


Puerto Rico 


6 


12 


10 


22.2 


Odmirtican Republic 


5 


16 


5 


11.1 


Ecuador 


3 


6 


3 


7.0 


Panama 




6 


2 


4.0 


Guatemala 




2 


1 


2.2 


El Sal vador 




2 


1 


2.2 


Colombia 




2 


I 


2.2 


Phil ippines 




2 


1 


2*2 


TQTAt 


49 


100 


45 


idd.5 



• The percent of students born in the United States decreased 
fran 57 to 47 percent If the progran's second yeari 

• Puerto Rican-bbrh students increased from 12 to 22 percent. 
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TABLE 3 

Namber and Percent of Prograia Students by Sei and Grade 



GRAD£ 


MALE 


FERALE 


TO' 


AL 




Niiiiib^^r 


Percent 
of Grade 


Namber 


Percent 
of Grade 


Number 


Percent 
of All Studei 




Vearj 

I 


Tear 

0 

(. 


year 


"fear 

9 


?ear 
1 


z 


Vear 
I 


year 
2 


Year 
1 


Year 
2 


Year 
1 


Year 
2 




0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


5 


100 


100 


6 


5 


16.3 


ii 


10 


7 


0 


23 


0 


24 


9 


77 


lOb 


31 


9 


63.3 


20 


11 


0 


5 


0 


19 


5 


22 


100 


81 


5 


27 


10.2 


60 


12 


1 


0 


20 


0 


4 




80 


100 


5 


4 


id.2 


9 




a 


5 


16 


a 

I ' ll 


41 


40 


84 


89 


49 


45 


100 


100 



* Eiijhty-f our percent of the program students in the first year and 
89 percent in the second year iere feraalci Tliis distribution 
reflect* the school's past curricular offerings: courses In pre- 
paration for hoffietsaicihg careers. 

• Most students began participating iri the pro^raiii at grade 10 and 
are now in grade 11. 
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TSBbE 4 

INumber of Program Students by Aqe and Grade 



Age 


Gradi 4 J 


6rad<> 16 




1 erd<l« 12 


Total . 




year 
1 


7ear 
2 




Year 
2 


Year 

4^ 


Year 

1 t 


Year] 

li 


Tear 


Year 
1 


Tear 
2 


14 


i 




d 


d 


& 




0^ 




4 I 


1 












0 


0 


d 


d 


19 


5^ 


16 


1 






'^^^ 






Q 


0 


14 


15 


17 


- 
0 


0 


3 


3 










H 


18 


18 


0 


e 


B 


S 


d 


3 






d 


5^ 


19 


d 


d 


0 


6 


5 


Q 


0 


1 


d 


1 


TOTAL 


8 


5 


3d 


9 




27 


5 


4 


48 


45 



liote. Shaded boxes indicate expected age range for grade* 



•Most program students in year 1 were 15 or 16 years of age in 
girade 10; inost program students in year 2 are 16 or J7 years 
of age in grade 11. 

•The majority of the studecits are at the grade level expected 
for their age» 
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TABLE 5 

Time Spent in the Billngaal Program* 
(As of June 1983) 



Tife5 Spent in Nufflber of Students 

Sningual Program Grade 9 Grade 10 Grade 11 Grade 12 total 

1 Academic Year 4 2 0 0 6 

2 Academic Years 4 1 12. i ^ 
TOTAL 5 9 27 4 45 



''Rounded to the nearest years 



•Eighty-seven percent of the students had been in the program 
for two years. 

•Six students cbrepleted one year in the prOgrSfi. 
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fstudents take tHe Laiiquaqe Assesswerit Baitacy (l.AR) test In 
both the Fnqlish and Spanish versionsi Host students score signifU 
cahtly higher in the Spanish version indicating that they possess 
native lahquaqe skills that are superior to their skills in Fnqlishi 
These students are said to be able to perforn weH If they receive 
special help in mastering Fnglish language skills* 

Students with low scores in the Spanish j.AR were generally 
doinq poorly, indicating that they have other difficulties besides 
limited Fnglish language proficiency. The other group of students 
failing most consistently were U.S. -born students with Fnglish lAP 
scores below the twenty-first percentile. 

According to the project d1 rector ^ most program studfrsts speak 
Spanish among friefids; code switching is typical* Host are more fluent 
in Spanish than they are in English. Tliere are some who speak English 
quite well but experience difficuTty dealing with English textbooks. 

Figure 1 shows the distr^butidn of pro<qram students' scores on 
the Fnglish version of the langoag e Assess m ent Rattef jt i Because the 
sample each year is small and because t*»ere arc data for only two years, 
it is not possible to identify any emerging patterns at this time. 
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FIGURE 1 

Distrfbatidn of Prbgrafn Students' Sesres 
Oil English Laf^gua qe Assessme at^ Battegy 




In t«ie first jiear of the program, the students (n«59) were 
a hetcrsgeneeus group* scoring fraii the tenth to the eightieth percentile 
on the tAB, »dth 42 percent of the students scoring belm tfm tPsntf- 
first percentile. In the second jreaf (n«4S), tfie stodents wre a mm 
horaegenebus group, the laajorlty scoring ^^et»eef^ the fti»emty-f irst and 
fiftieth percentiles on the LAB. Only 20 percent were below the twenty- 
first percent! lei 
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IV. mmm description 



The bilingual program at Ellra Barton attattpits m prevent 
aeademlc prbblaris among LEP studeRts. Faculty members and tm adminis- 
tration stressed deraahds placed oil Clara Barton sti^e^ts, v^o must 
ca^ty a health and science curricalaiD fft additibri to (j^Rdated courses. 
TJie current title VU biHngual progrOT is the schoors first effort to 
provide supportive services geared to h^lpirjg S^anf sh-dominant stqdentf 
maintain th?ir performance at par with their EsgHsh.dOT^oant peers. A 
hdh-graded Engl1si^-is-a-secot>d language class, offertd in pevib»js ysarS 
has not been available since 1981 because the £.S»L. teacher has Seen oh 
sabbatical. 

GOALS 

The prbgrSn was designed to provide tutorial support to tEP 
students (those scoring at or below the ts*flty-f irst percentfU on the 
LAB). Besides Jselpiwg sttjdef?ts with content^afea cearses* the progria 
seeks to insjtiU self confidefice. asid to develop study learning 
skills. It is expected t*iat pr »grart» activities will result in the 
follcRing student oatcdmes; 

progress t^sards proficient in EflfHsNj 
sighrficant gains in Spanisii language acfiie»«m6nt; 

— success in cdhteht areas cenptrsble to that <sf Ensjiish- 
ddrainaht students; ind 

cowpeoiatien for pqssibt* liwitia-tidris in the education 
received ir. tlse native c&^tty^ 

By Dfferiftg stisifitts a lavit witfeio the school with which to identify and 
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by making staff available for advice and ehcouragefnent, the program 
attempts: 

^ to reduce the impact of culture shock; 

to bolster students* motivation to remain in school 
despite the economic strain many experience at home; 
and 

to maintain attendance levels comparable to mainstream 
students. 

By creating a bi lingual cdmpbhent at Clara Barton^ the project antici- 
pates: 

parental participation for the LEP segment comparable 
to regular parental participation in the school; 

upgrading of bilingual professional skills for the 
project staff; and 

eventual allocation of tax-levy services eamarked for 
the special needs of Spanlsh-dcsnlnaint students. 

A detailed listing of the program's ihstructiohal and training objectives is 
included in the Appendices. 

due to late fundi ng notificatibn* thi program did not begin 
operations until mid-October of the first progran year. Two full-time 
positiotis were funded: tHe project director, responsible for program 
implementation, and a paraprofessidrial who muld carry out clerical 
tasks and record keeping. BdtH staff members tutored students oil an 
individual basis. 

The prdgran was originally designed to operate on a pull-out 
basis, but that systen did not fit easily into the already hectic schedule 
of Barton students. Tutoring, therefore, tbok place during the school's 
five 40-mihute lunch periods. Participating stodent? typically ate 
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liihch in IB or 20 rninutes and visited the progran office for the remainder 
of the period* fb maximize the use of the lunch timei the project was 
housed on the first floor, near the cafeteria^ That proved too hoisy^ 
however^ and the project office was moved to a large^ quiet room on the 
third fibbri In spite of the distance this Ideation works much better, 
A tutoring session will list 15 or mihuteSi 

According to program logs, both the project director and the 
paraprofessional provide approximately ?S individual tutorial sessions 
each a week. A weekly log sheet taken at rahdbrh from the director's 
file showed that 72 tutorial sessions were provided that week to 17 
different students; five came in twice^, Another log showed the parapro- 
fessionJl provided ?fi sessions to 1^ different students r ^^^^ came in 
twice and one came in three times that weeki The project maintains a 
work folder for each student. A student working on writing skills will 
have severi^l compositions in the folder, while cithers working on different 
skills have a variety of textbook ex€>rcisesi 

f5tudents are not scheduled for sessions; they come as they need 

help and identify the areas where help is W3nt?*d, hurinq the first year 

students requested help most often in the areas of biology and world 

studies; the second year it was in mathi 

• 

In some cases students were helped in tutorial sessions to 

develop their own study aids^ for example^ flashcards of difficult 

biology terminblbgy. When students asked for help in math^ they were 

sometimes referred to a volunteer tutor whb visited the school on a 
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weekly basis to work with honor track students but who helped Bilinqaal 
program participants as well. When students cane for assistance but had 
no specific problems, staff members offered help with English skills. 
Rath English and Spanish were used in the tutorial sessions; general ly^ 
Spanish was used for informal conversation and English was preferred 
when dealing with academic subject matter^ 
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THE PROJECT OEEICE AS HOME PASE 

The project office plays a critical role for many program 
students by providing a "home bases" In a school where programs are 
highly individualized and^ therefore scattered, the office is a place 
where students come together and feel that they ''belong." As such, 
the project*s function goes well beyond tutoring to provide the kind 
of emotional support that may have a favorable effect on a student's 
personal and academic life. 

An evaluator followed a typical student's relationship with the 
project office. Ana (not her real name) becatw a project participant in 
the middle or th^ ninth grade. She was doing so poorly that she did not 
earn endagf credit to move to the fcehth grada. Consequently, she was 
scheduled for the math and reading -clinic at the school ^ This elicited 
a great deal of hostility from Ana and, reports the counselor, there 
were quite a few confrontations in the beginning of the year in which 
Ana demanded that she be dropped from the clinic and the counselor refused, 
Poor academic history and poor attitude made Ana, in the counselor's 
opinion^ a candidate for failure. 

5? 



f«ie project office dei?e1oped rapport With Ana and oraHoaHy 
the sitoatidh changed. Ana's work folder shows that activities emphasized 
Enqlish language skjllSi She wrote short compositions on such topics 
as "My hream House" and "Fancy Restaurants I've Been To," Ana's histbfy 
class was visited to see what difficulties she might he ehcotihterihgi 
The class, on "The Rrbwth of Hemdcracy in Ehqiand," moved sluggishly 
at a low level of energy. The program director later explained that 
the history teacher is one of several teachers in a special training 
program for improving teaching sicilisi The project office, being aware 
rif the problemj has stepped in to help Ana with the subject matter. 

In spite of being behind at the beginning of the year, of 
harboring hostility for a while, and of extra problems Such as weak 
history teaching, Arta is catching up. In the counselor's words, "the 
change has been remarkable." Examination of her school record card 
revealed that her grades still heed a lot of improvement, hut she ac- 
cumulated enough credits to make it into the eleventh grade and to be 
accepted into her second choice of major, health assistant* Because 
the bilingual office is there to support Ana, the counselor feels that 
she will succeed in her major. Without the program. Ana would not have 
been allowed her choice. This kind of service to individual students is 
expected to reflect ultimately on geneiral school performance* 

The project has had its share of extreme cases. One student 
this year, who was a victim of incest, became pregnant, and returned to 
her native country, was supported through ah emdtional ordeal hy several 
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resources In the school. But* according to the counselor, "nothing 
woald have been done had it hot been for the bilingual office*" The 
school assured the student that she would be accepted back into the 



school should she wish to return. 
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7. "f!n!!iiiN<;tRiirtihfiAL ArtivitiFS 



PARENTAL PAPJVr.lPATVm^ 

The project organized a Parent Rilinqaal Advisory r^ancili 
const stihq of seven parents, two meetings were helH, one before the 
pronrdn beqah and one after. It Has been difficult to enlist parent 
participation since the school is not neighborhond*haseS and many 
students live soiw distance from Clara f^»rton. The project takes 
adwahtaqe of the regular npen Schtjl nlqhts to have parent neetings. So 
far, those meetings have been well attended. 

STAFF PFVELOPMEHt 

The bilinqaal staff consists of two Individuals: the project 
director, who holds certification in Spanish and bilingual guidance and 
has seven years* experience in bilingual education; and a paraprofes- 
sionali who holds ah A^A^ degree^ has five years* experience in bilin- 
gual education and six years in E.S.t. Roth staff members continue to 
take university courses: the director in qiiidance and special education, 
and the paraprbfessiohal in a bachelors in education program, 

SilPPORtlVF SERVICES 

In addition to tax-levy services from the schooVs grade ad- 
visors and guidance counsel brs^ prbqran students receive adv^ Ice and 
encouragement froi program staffs The fact that both Have a substantial^ 
guidance background has proven to be a great asset to the program^ n^ita 
Rartdh maintains a high level of attendance; It is through supportive 
services that staff program is emphasising the imprbvement bf attendance. 

o 
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Prbqram stUrtehts* attenrtahce seems to be Iriproving frm the first to 

the secohH prograh year, nurinq the week of the evaluatinn visits proqram 

attendance figures were coiriparahle to those of the school as seen below, 

f ABLE fi 

Attendance Figdres for School atd Proqran Students 
(Week of May 2Srd) 



Pats 


Percent of 
Proqram 5stadents 
Present 


Pereent of 
School Students 
Present 


May ?3 


m,n 




May ?4 






May 2'; 






May ?fi 




Rfi.7 


May ^7 


ftn.n 


fi3.Q 




P3.7 





pnTEfLTrAL_ IMPACT OF THF PROnPAM 
Impact on Admission Policy 

In the absence of supportive services, Hara Barton's admihis- 
r.ratlOri had been reluctant to admit LFP students who might have difficulty 
with the sch,dbTs ciirricolumi the faculty is now more confident about 
teaching Spanish-dominant students and the students fi§l more secure at 
Clara Rarton, Resides the supportive services, the advent of the program 
also brought the formation of a Hispanic club that meets once a week. 
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the percentage of Hispanic students enrolled at the school iri 
the last few years was as follows: 

1978 19 percent 

1979 19 percent 

1980 20 percent 

1981 19 percent 

The adrnihistratioh hoped that the existence of the bilingual progr^n 
would attract more Hispanic students to the school • Although the number 
of Hispanic students decreased to 18 percent of the school population 
in 1982, the school has been woHcirig on increasing the figure for 1983» 
The bilingual office worked with the school admihistratibn on a slide 
presentation and brochure to be used for recruitnent with a special 
appeal to Rispahics. 

im pact ^ n Programming 

At the end of tenth grade, students submit first, second, and 
third choices for a health profession major. A grade ad?isor then 
assigns students to majors oh the basis of both interest and ability. 
The ^jors vary In acaderaic difficulty and range froS medical office 
assistant, the least demandingi to practical nursing, the most rigorous. 
Recently the Honor academy was added to orient students toward pre- 
medical and pre«denta1 programs in college and includes a preceptdrship 
program, the Honor Acadeiiy demands the highest academic ability. 

The grade advisor stated that prior to the bilingual program, 
she was reluctant to assign a student who was hot a native speaker of 
English to practical nursing, bio-medical science, or one of the other 
more challenging majors which require courses In body structure and 
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fa^ction^ chCTistry, and other relatively sophisticated science classes 
in addition to regular acadtsSic stSjects. The availability of the 
bilinqual program has widened the choices for Spanish-dominant students. 
The records of progran stud i already accepted into majors wre reviewed 
and revealed the following ^distribatidh: 



Honor Acaderoy i 

Medical Science 6 

Practical Nursing 2 

Hurnah Services 2 

Rehabilitatibn Services i.^... 2 
Medical Secretary ....i....... 1 

Medical Business Career ..i... 5 
dental Lab Assistant 3 
Medical Office Assistant ..... 9 

Cddp Prdgrm 1 

Health Assistant ...^..i...... 5 



Those students who have begun their majors are all passing^ For some it 
has meant taking extra courses at night and during the sunmer, but so 
fir all are reetihg the challenge. 

A new aspect of programmihg brdught about by the bilingual 
project will be put into effect in Septenber. 1983. Prdgran students 
Wfll be placed together in s<we basic classes to ?aake it easier for the 
program office to work with the teachers assigned to those classes and 
to permit th^ paraprof&ssional to work with students inside the class- 
rddnii One session of English 6 2i progrsn students assigned to 
It and J Fahdanvehtal Math 2 session has 11. the project wiT b^ able, 
working closely with classroom teachers, to coordinate tutorial ^^Ss^ldns 
to complement regular work. These special sessions may be the preci^rsdrs 
of bilingual classes at Clara Barton. 
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VI. STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT Ml) ATTENQANCE 



The following section presents the assessneht instruments and 



procec&jres used in evaluating the attainment of progrsn dbjectivesi 
Analvses were perfonsed only for achievement in English language skills 
and student attendance^ since data for Spanish lahpage achievement were 
not provided. Information oh content-area perfbmahce *es ftrhished 
by the project director. 

ENGLISH AS A SEegNB tANSUASE 

The assessment instrunient utilized for measurihg achievement 
in this area was the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST). 
The CREST was devel^ed by the New Yor* City Public Schools to measure 
mastery of inttructional objectives of the E.S.t. curricula at the 
high school level, there are four itens for each objective, and rwstery 
of an objective is achieved when three of the itens are answered correctly. 
The test has three levels: beginning (I), intermediate (11)* and advanced 
(III)* the maximum score on Levels I and II is 25, while the maximum 
icore dh Leyctl III is ISi 

Mean ciffferences between pre-test and post-test are calculated 
to represent the gain score, and an index which represents the number of 
objectives mastered per month is computed. However, since the levels are 
not equated vertically, it is impossible to measure gains for students 
who change levels. Extensive information on CREST objectives and psychd- 
mgtric properties appears in the Technical Manual. New ¥oric^^Uty^n4T4^ 
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as a Second Language Criteri on Reference d Eagmii^yatax Tesu 

the prOgras objective sas formulated so that the criterion 
iras ah average castery of ohe GRESt objective per month of instruction 
(the criterion used by most bilingual high school prbgrans in New fOrk 
City). In accordance with this criterion, data for 24 students, for 
whOT pre- and post-test ihfbrraatibh was available^ were analyzed. Table 
7 presents the analysis of these data^ All students v«re pre- and post- 
tested on CREST, Level II and mastered 8.27 objectives per rrohth, »«11 
below the eriteribh level. Howeverj inspection of the data indicates 
that the students tested, demonstrated a high initial mastery rate of 
an average of 21.21 objectives mastered. Thus there was little room to 
demdhstrate achievement (see RecoijiimerJdations). 

TABtE 7 

Results of the Crtt ^ion Referenced English Syritai ^Teit 
(Prbgran Students* Pre- and Post-Tested on Same Test Level) 

Hhble Tear 



Level 


Number of 
Students 


Average Nomber of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post 


ebjectlvfs 
Mastered 


Average 
MdhtHs of 
Treatment 


Objectives 
Mastered 
Per Month 


11 


24 


21*21 22.88 


1.67 


6.33 


0.27 



*Post-te5t minus pre-test. 



'Board of Education of the City of New Tork , Division of High Schools» 
1973. 
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Data tn assess the proqram objective in these areas (prbgran 
st!jrlents win pass translated Regents examinatfons in these areas at 
the sane rate as naihstream students) were not provided. Instead^ the 
project director furnished information on the percent of program students 
passing content-area courses in the spring semester. Passing rates 
wer§ ehmpared to those for the students in the school as a whole and 
are presented in Table As can be seen, program stadehts were slightly 
behind the school a\?erage in Fnglish and science; they were ccn^3r*^hle 
in social studies; they were well ahead in foreign language; and they 
tagged significantly in mathematics, 

TABLE R 

Achievement in rohteht^Area Subjects 





Pi»PCAnt of « 


;tii<1i»nts Passiho 


rontpnt Area 


Proqran 


total School 


Fh<jl 1 sh 


fi7 


71 






fin 


Science 




so 


Social Studies 


76 


7*5 


Foreign l.ahqbaqe 




fifi 
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StuOENt Att£Nt)&KC£ 

the average total attendance rate of prograu stodents {n=45) 
IS presented and compared with the school-wide attendance rate (n=2,382); 
The z-test was used to examine the difference in attendance rates be- 
tv^en prograffl students and general school popalatioh. A J- value that 
is sufficiently large to attain statistical significance indicates that 
the two attendance rates are significantly different. As indicated 
in Table 9, the progran attendance rate (86^73 percent) and the general 
seheel attendance rate (86.01 percent) do not differ significantly. 



TABtE 9 

Significance of the Difference Between the Attendance Percentage 
of Prograw Stodents and the Attendance Percentage of the School 



Grade 


Number of 
Students^ 


Mean 


Standard 
Seviatloh 


9 


5 


85.00 


8.15 


16 


9 


82.33 


18.83 


ii 


Zf 


88.39 


8.52 


12 


Jl 


86.00 


SOS 


TQTAt 


4S 


86.73 


10.98 



Average School-Hide Attendance Percentage: 86*01 
Percentage 

Sifferehce * .72 2 * .1392 p • NS 
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tfll. eONCLUSlONS AND REe0Mf€fffiATI0NS 



The Title Vll Bilingual Program at t\dra Barton has progressed 
toBards fulfilling its objectives in the fdllwihg areas: 



program participation (see Table 5), nanifested high pre-test scores on 
CREST, bevel II ah average of objectives mastered. Although 

this high initial mastery rate left little roan to dCTohstrate achievement 
on the selected assessajent instruiiient and tiius prevented the students 
from reaching the program eriteribhj it ms considerably higher than the 
average of 13.1 objectives mastered by a similar prbgr«n group bh the 
pre-test the previous year, (I" ^«ct, fall '82 CREST pre-test mastery 
*»as similar to the average post-test scores 23.4 objectives mastered 
in spring '82. See Recomflendatibhs for* testing students' ichievement 
in English as a second language.) 

A scholarship report provided by the project director, shws 
that prbgr«n stydehts this year >«re slightly behind the school average 
In English aind science; were on a par in social studies; were far ahead 
in foreign language; and way behind in math. The special class organized 
In math for next year will begin to addrtss the main gap in program 
students' scholarship^ 

Program students are represented In sll rnajbrs offered by the 
scft^jbi ihciudlhg ths top programs: more Spanish-dominant students are 
being allowed the major of their choice* In additlohi all program 




Project students, most of tthm »*ere in their secbh(i year of 
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students wtio started their inajors (eleventh arid twelfth grades) are 
passing* 

Finally, prdgrarn sttidehts demonstrated attendance rates which 
ranqed frm 82 percent fn grade 16 to 88 percent in grade 11. 

Support jjfe^ Services 

Students who lack Irideperideht study skills >^re helped 
in tutorial sessions to organize assignments arid to develop study aids 
such as flashcards* In addition* the project office serves as a home 
base on ?*hich stodehts rely ti^hen they feel they need help to cope. The 
schoal counselor finds that the project removes barriers to reaching 
the studehtSi 

The program also bolstered students' motivation to renain in 
schdoK In the second year^ the progrwi had a steady grc^Up of students. 
Attendance records for the week the school ws visited showed prograrn 
students only slightly behind the school average. The program's drop- 
out rate was eight percent; the total schdbrs was 14 percent (among 
tJve i<>^st the city). 

Parental participation for the school as a whole is hot con- 
siderable. Parents do show up on special occasions sucS) as Talent 
Showcase arid Operi School evenings. The project takes advantage of those 
special times to meet with its pareriti. 
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Itaff neveVdpment 

THe prd:iect directdPi already certified and experienced in 
bilinqual guidance, continues taking quidarice courses, the parapro- 
fessional* also experienced in bilingual education^ continues working 
towards a bachelor's degree in education. 

Future Plans 

In order to receive tax-levy services earmarked for hi lingual 
instruction, the school needs to have enough students who are eligible 
for these services. A recruitment campaign was started with the active 
participatinn of the bilingual project director. The recruitment materials 
with a special appeal to Rispanicsi are ready. 

The first version of bilingual classes is schedtiled to begirt 
in September^ l^R3. Sizable numbers of program students were grouped 
together in the same section of English 6 and Fundamental Math 2 classes. 

The overall objective of the niara Rartoh administration in 
estaiillshing the Title VII bilingual prbgram was to create the kind of 
school climate that would make the health professions program available 
to Hispanic students, a segment of the population previously excluded 
from the school. The school still has a distance to go, but its accom. 
pllshments shows that it is moving towards the achievement of its gdaU 

It is recommended that the program consider the fdl lowing areas 
In Its third year of operation: 



1) In drdef to better document program progressi the project 
might consider setting up quarterly evaluation meetings of staff, bi- 
lingual class teachers, and other relevant personnel to discuss program 
gOals arid activities, as well as solutions to prbblens encountered by 

staff and studeritSi 

2) In order to better dbcumerit studerit achievemerit, the project 
is urged to make every effort to implement the testirig prOgran as pro- 
posed arid to assure that studerit data are reported accurately. A greater 
attempt should also be made to improve the number of program students 
who are tested on standardized instruments. 

3) the program objective for student achievement in Eriglish as 

a second language (five ERESf Objictivis per month of instruction) is far 
beyond that set for students iri New ybrk Gity tUle I high school E.S.L. 
programs (Orie CREST objective mastered per month). It is recomnerided 
that the program revise its Objective to more realistically assess 
studerit performance in this areas Iri additiOri^ studerits who demonstrate 
80 percirit pre-test mastery of CREST, Level 11 should be post-tested Ori 

the next higher level. 

4) In view of the new bilingual Classes in English and ivathe- 
maticSi program staff must now make greater attenpts to erisure that 
tutorial services are coordiriated with this coursewbrlc, that such services 
are made available to studerits with below-passirig averages in these 
classes, and that a detailed record of services is maintairied for each 
studeriti 
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«;) In brHer to strehqthen taitdrial sessions i proqram st^ff 
might <ittempt to identify needs and any significant patterns reX?.ted to 
acarteciic achievement! such as problems in particular content areas i 
length of time in the program^ and the effectiveness of varied bilingual 
approaches. 

f^) In order to stretigthen tfie supportive services component 
of the program, staff might consider tracking student behavior by examin- 
inq drnp^out and graduation patterns arid students' pbst-high school plans 
to determine the areas in which services could be most effective. 

7) In view hf th€/ schodVs attempt to recruit more Hispanic 
students to tSe ftealth professions, staff might attef»?)t to determine the 
efficacy of programwdeveloped recruitment materials by interviewing 
hewly-arflved studeht5s; as well as their parents at activities such as 
Open School Night i 
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I23a. 30 (e) 2 va 1 ua t l ort- -El a n 

ll) The evai\;ation plan viii co.:sicer the prbjscf s ir.szructional 
she trair.inc objectives, outiined beiov: 

^|^:|g'=^ve 1 - rnciisft la^hauace Corisoneai : Ail staoentis vili rr-aXe 
crocress tcvard proficiency in Engiisfi. As a result of participating 
in ths prograir students vill inaster aii average of five course outline 

objectives per month of treatment; 

a. :r.srrurient:e.H^E.S.T^( Writer ion Referenced English Syntax Test) 
and the Lar.cruase Ass^ssrtent Battery. . . , 

b. Data Analysis Procedure: eaicuiat;e the mean number of oc^ectives 

^ c. Tirne schedules/Staff responsibilities-see t: 

.Tiastered per month; ^ line chart below 

Objective 2 " Native Lanou aoe Qbiecfc i^e ; Studefhts participating in 
the program will show sighifieaht gains in Spanish language 
achievement i 

a. instrument: Prueba de tectura, appiropriate level 

b. 2ata Ahlysis Procedures: Correlated t-test for significance 

of whe difference between pre-test and p>cst-test raw scares. c.(See tine- 
Cb^»rtive 3 ~ eohtent Area Cb -iecfiyes : As a resuit of participating 
in program's instruction in science, rratheratics, or social studies, 
students will pass translated regents examination at the same 
statistical rate as the percentage of mainstreamed students, 
a- I^^rtameht : Uniform translation of Hegehts Scamihations 

Sato Analysis Frocedtafe Test for the difference between two 

, . . (Time schedule- See tine line below) 

ir.cepsnoent proportions. 

Cb ^ectjye 4 - Non- Academic Obiectives s As a result of participating 
in the program, students' attendance will hot diffesr significantly 
from mainstreamed students * 

a. instrument I Attendance records 

h. Data Anlysis Procedure: Test of the difference between 

c. Time schedule- See time line below 



independent proportions. 
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The rerfor-sr.ce of ?arcici?an^s &s it ^^^uid h£vi been in the 
abssnce of tne project viii be decernined bv the Kev York City 
Office of Educational E\-aluation. Historical regression viii be 
:i§*d as the principal technique. 

Objective 3 ^ ^icader.ic subject content areas- Ncjn- participants 
will be identified for comparison on the fdlloving basis: students 
who score at or belsrw the 20th percentile on the Language Assessnient 
5attery(IAB)* but who were not assigned to the program becauie of 
1. parental option 2. their English percentile ran}c vas higher than 
their Spanish percentile rank, or 3. the program couid not acconunodate 
all of the students who were in need. In order to ascertain the 
comparability of the two groups, demographic information for 
both groups will be collected on the ^^riables on the following 
caee. These students will be identical to program participants. 

Note oh Sampling Procedures: 

Sampling procedures have been identified as ah acceptable 
method for obtaining, student test data by the Title VII Rules 
asd regt:iations, if applicable. Since sampling procedures are , 
not suitable for the Kew York City situation we have opted hot to 

use them. 
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Staff vill participate in vorXshops ana will take courses in biUnguai 
gducarion in order to be better prepared t6 participate in a program ' 

of bilingual educatibhi 

a. Instr«r.ent: Minutei 5f meetings. Purchiie Orcers for courses. 

b. Data Analvsis: Cor.pare pre and post sur^^ey of needs (attached 
later) and compare for growth; anaiize records ab5^^e. Staff vill 

Show incr.«^ in self-image and ability due to training participation, 
Para^rdfessibnals participating in the prograa vill be aiibved 
to participate in the career-ladder proiram spoisbred by the 
Soard of education. This program is a cbmprehensive college 
prbcrtm leading to a degree in education. Teachers involved in 
the program vili be ehcouraged to enrbll in degree^ranting 
programs in bilingual education at CUNY, LIU or NYU. In. this 
ranner staff vill improve in the special sjcills necessary to 
conduct programs of bilingual education. TrairJ.ng -sill also help 
staff to meet State and Nev Yorlz City Board of scucatibn requirements 
for licensure ^s teachers. "All of the above activities vill, fibvever* 
depend on the Needs Assessaent to be conducted at the beginr-ing 
cf the program. Funds are budgeted for tuition payments for the 
training as outlined above. 
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